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Book "Reviews. 



Apologetics, or Christianity Defensively Stated. By Alexander Balmain 
Bruce, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis, 
Free Church College, Glasgow ; Author of " The Training of the 
Twelve," " The Humiliation of Christ," " The Kingdom of God," etc. 
New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 1892. Pp. xvi, 514. (International 
Theological Library.) 

This volume of apologetics is unique, not only in that it contains no 
systematic treatment of such matters as the Existence of God, Inspiration, 
Miracles, but also from the fact that it is an attempt at rewriting apologetics 
with special reference to recent criticism. Its aim is not to present a com- 
pletely rounded discussion of religious difficulties and their answers, but rather 
to make " an apologetic presentation of the Christian faith with reference to 
whatever in our intellectual environment makes faith difficult at the present 
time." It therefore deals with "burning questions," giving no or little atten- 
tion to " subjects which formerly occupied the foreground in apologetic 
treatises." 

After an Introduction, in which the tendencies of modern free thought are 
shown, and the sphere of apologetics is defined in a somewhat pedagogic 
fashion, Professor Bruce considers in some detail (Book I.) Christian and Anti- 
Christian Theories of the Universe. His method in this presentation is in 
itself strategic. The Christian facts as they centre about Jesus are first con- 
sidered, and not until these are clearly expounded are the chief anti-Christian 
theories — pantheism, materialism, deism — considered. The discussion of 
these various philosophical explanations of the universe is of necessity rapid, 
but on the whole is fair and in good perspective. The exposition and criticism 
of materialism is especially good, the distinction between science proper and 
a materialism that attempts to monopolize the results of science being sharply 
drawn. It would be difficult to better the author's exposure of the purely 
dogmatic position of materialistic philosophy and the crudity of its ethics. 

Naturally no discussion of religious theories would be complete that did 
not consider the two residual claimants of deism and materialism — speculative 
theism and agnosticism. The essential distinction between theism and deism 
lies in " that the former conceives of God's relation to the world as one of 
immanence, and the latter as one of transcendence" 1 While between the two, 
there can be no hesitation in choice, certain theists, like Theodore Parker, 
attempt to combine the two conceptions. The result is dangerously near 
pantheism. Parker seems to shrink at ascribing personality to God. Prayer, 
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in any sense other than blessing, must be excluded. Such a theistic concep- 
tion is satisfactory neither on the side of speculation nor on that of religion. 
At best it is in unstable equilibrium between pantheism and deism, and 
utterly incapable of satisfying the religious craving of mankind. 

The agnostic position of modern philosophy is next considered. If this be 
established, the end has come to the Christian doctrine of God. At this point 
Professor Bruce puts the theistic argument upon what is doubtless its strongest 
ground. The Christian doctrine of God is a sort of hypothesis which all we 
know tends to verify. What then can be adduced in support of the 
hypothesis ? Professor Bruce examines and rejects the cosmological, the 
teleological, and the ontological arguments for the existence of God as final, 
preferring to "abstain from all attempts at proving the divine existence, 
and, assuming as a datutn that God is, to restrict inquiries to what He is"; 1 
in other words, to verify the hypothesis from what it is admitted may be 
known. Such verification is found in the accordance of the evolutionary 
teaching as to the development of man with Christ's teaching concerning the 
similarity between the divine and human natures ; in the scientific position 
that force — power — is behind the universe, for this power may very well be 
that of a will. 

Professor Bruce next considers [Book II.] the Historical Preparation for 
Christianity, which he finds above all in Jewish history. This naturally suggests 
a question as to the attitude of the apologist towards the prevalent critical views 
as to the authorship and dates of the various books of the Old Testament. The 
answer is at once conservative and unprejudiced. Because of the uncertain 
results thus far gained by criticism, the apologist must refuse to commit him- 
self, avoiding carefully anything like dogmatism on either side. His position 
should certainly not be hostile to critical inquiry. Further, the apologist 
should begin with that point which critics of greatest authority regard as 
certain, i. e., with the religion of the prophets, rather than with that of the law. 
In the former is to be found the prophets' own ideas of religion and of their 
nation. 

It is in the development of this view of the religious position of the 
prophets, that Professor Bruce passes over into the discussion of some of the 
most vital of the difficulties suggested by modern criticism. His purpose is 
far less polemical than constructive. Jehovah's election of Israel, so clearly a 
postulate of prophecy, is after all not opposed to the modern view of ethnic 
religions, since the election of Israel was supplemented by a larger process of 
preparation among the Gentiles. " Some light even for pagans ; heathenism 
nevertheless, on the whole, a failure ; its very failure a preparation for receiv- 
ing the true religion— such are the influences suggested by the method of 
election." 2 Mosaism, the first stage in the life of the elect people is historical, 
and the Decalogue must date from that stage. The question of the relation 
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of the ritual to Moses, Professor Bruce disposes of in a rather summary 
fashion. " The hypothesis that the Deuteronomic and priestly codes are 
post-Mosaic, does not necessarily mean that their true authors invented 
their contents and imputed them to Moses. It only means that religious 
customs, mostly ancient, though in some particulars new, were then reduced 
to written form and ascribed to Moses, not so much as author, but rather as 
authority." 1 In a footnote he more explicitly defines his position as follows : 
" I find it difficult to believe that Moses was the author of the elaborate 
system of ritual in the middle books of the Pentateuch." 3 Moses was rather 
a prophet than a "person of priestly spirit," essentially in harmony with the 
prophets of later days in their elevation of morality above ritual, in their 
passion for righteousness, and in their unique grasp of the difficulties and 
grandeur incident to a belief in a divine government of the world. 

It is somewhat disappointing that Professor Bruce does not here develop 
fully the apologetic bearing of such a position. Just at present this is a vital 
question for many Christians. They do not fear the results of criticism, they 
simply are searching for the common ground on which their belief in both 
inspiration and redaction may rest. Such discussion as he does give is intro- 
duced later in the chapter upon Old Testament Literature, and may be stated 
thus : the Old Testament is a record of revelation, not itself revelation. This 
fact it is that gives its peculiar value to the Old Testament literature ; it has 
grown up "around a historical revelation of God in Israel." 3 While this 
involves perfection and infallibility, it does not involve verbal infallibility, or 
absolute accuracy in particular statements. It is enough if the general 
impression made by the history of God's dealings with Israel as a peculiar and 
elect people be correct. It is upon this general position that Professor Bruce 
bases his consideration of how the religious value of the Old Testament is 
affected by criticism. The matter is resolved into two questions : assuming 
the correctness of these views, what value have the writings for men ignorant 
of the results of criticism ; and, second, what for those who accept such results ? 
The answer given the first of these questions can very well be forestalled. 
The unlearned reader will lose something through his ignorance of criticism, 
but the religious impression he gets from his reading is true. " The difference 
between him and the critic is this : the critic says the law grew out of Mosa- 
ism, the plain man says the law was given by Moses." 4 The incorrect view 
of "the plain man" must be removed by the popularization of the results of 
critical study. The answer to the second question is not quite so near at hand. 
Professor Bruce is ready to admit " a crude morality " in the Hebrew editors. 
They " mix up things old and new, ancient laws with recent additions ; report 
the sayings of the wise, with editorial comments not distinguished as such," s 
etc. And yet "God may inspire men who commit what we deem literary sins, 
for books of the Bible in which their so-called literary sins are committed 
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bear all the marks of inspiration — the divine in us bearing witness to the 
divine in them."' The test of canonicity is similar. It is a book's "organic 
function," that is, its fitness to serve some peculiar purpose in the literature of 
revelation. 

It may appear that Professor Bruce here has given over his case to the 
enemies of a theory of inspiration in an ' sense the successor of that of 
most symbols. But such an impression is ; :rtainly illegitimate. The position 
taken by Professor Bruce is practically the :ore of all theories of inspiration, 
and would remain intact if even more radi :al critical views should prevail 
than now seems possible. The severest cri icism that can fairly be made of 
the author's treatment, is its silence in regai i to the mass of testimony from 
recent discoveries tending to strengthen con idence in the historical accuracy 
of the Old Testament". The fact is, that, sii ce the question of inspiration is 
being taken out of the court of a priori phi ssophy into that of archaeology 
and history, we may rightfully expect in a; apologist a knowledge of the 
results of these sciences. It certainly seem ; as if a treatise on apologetics 
should not be content merely with establishing — be it never so admirably — a 
point of view. 

In his treatment of the Christian Origins [Book III.] Professor Bruce 
enters upon a field in which he has long been a leader, and concerning which 
his views are well known. To him Jesus is an historical person "welcome 
for his own sake" — His history one not of inspired imagination but of 
memory, and He Himself known through and not apart from His history. 
His resurrection was physical, though mysterious. The conversion of Paul 
cannot be explained without recognizing in it the hand of God ; but his writ- 
ings are by no means the sole source of Christian doctrine, and his own 
influence has been exaggerated. Primitive Christianity contained from the 
start a germ of universalism and was by no means utterly Judaistic. In this 
respect Professor Bruce is opposed to Pfleiderer quite as much as to Baur. 

Coming to the great critical questions of the New Testament, the inter- 
relation of the Synoptical Gospels and the authenticity of John, Professor 
Bruce narrows the field of apologetics to that of historicity, and avoids, as far 
as possible, mere controversy. But controversy, as can be easily imagined, 
is here unavoidable. Pfleiderer and Baur in their tendency-theory have 
reduced the evangelists to mere special pleaders not altogether scrupulous in 
the handling of facts, and the apologist is forced to combat their arguments. 
Professor Bruce's method here does not differ materially from that of most 
champions of the historicity of the New Testament, but it gains new power 
from its substantiation of the presuppositions and first impressions with which 
the investigation began. 

In dealing with the Fourth Gospel Professor Bruce manifests a most 
commendable frankness. He acknowledges that it "presents the hardest 
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apologetic problem connected with the origin of Christianity," 1 and he 
admirably distinguishes the vital part of the problem : is the Christ of 
John the Jesus of the Synoptists ? Here again the chief interest in the author 
lies not so much in the presentation of positive evidence as in establishing the 
proper view-point and attitude of the apologist towards critical questions. 
Granted that there are differences, even discrepancies, between the Fourth 
Gospel and those of the Synoptists, how far do " the alleged phenomena 
affect the religious value of the Fourth Gospel as a source for the knowledge 

of Christ Can we say that this Gospel as a whole, in its general drift 

and tendency, is indeed true to the spirit of Jesus, as we have become 
acquainted with it by aid of the first three Gospels ? " The answer that Pro- 
fessor Bruce gives to these questions is not unqualified. Certain differences in 
presentation certainly do present themselves, but they are not sufficient to 
weaken the respect and confidence due the Fourth Gospel. They are the 
necessary attendants of the character of the Gospel as supplementary to the 
three Synoptic Gospels. Christ is the sum of the four, and through them is 
He seen to be the Lord of all, and Christianity the absolute religion. 

It is obviously impossible to reproduce the entire argument of a profound 
work like this of Professor Bruce. Only a careful study can show the singular 
accuracy and grasp of thought that mark every page. One is impressed 
constantly by the spirit of fairness and the determination to discover truth. 
Perhaps as a result of this impartiality the work has not proved satisfactory 
to all shades of religious thinkers. The conservative may very likely be disap- 
pointed at any readiness to give weight to the conclusions of criticism, and 
the followers of Wellhausen or Pfleiderer may very well be troubled over the 
vigorous treatment accorded their masters. But nevertheless the work is the 
natural outcome of an age of transition, and will be exceedingly helpful to 
the man who has accepted few or many of the results of criticism, but is yet 
anxious to maintain his faith in the supernatural, and above all in an imma- 
nent and self-revealing God. To others it will at least bring the assurance 
that truth has nothing to fear from criticism, and the conviction that the 
Christian religion has no need of any support that is not true. 

S. M. 



From Malachi to Matthew. Outlines of the History of Judea from 4404- 
B. C. By R. Waddy Moss, Tutor in Classics, Didsbury College. Lon- 
don : Charles H. Kelly, 2 Castle Street, City Rd., E. C. Pp. xiv., 256. 
This little handbook attempts " to do nothing more than outline the his- 
tory of Judea in the centuries that elapsed between the prophecy of Malachi 
and the event that forms the first theme of the New Testament." 

The author has rigidly kept to this aim, refusing to be led off into details, 
and, on the whole, has maintained a very good historical perspective. The 
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